AFFIRM UNITED, 3-4 August (Part ID) 


Coming Out of Exile 


Bonjour. Good morning. Some years ago, when I was first beginning a full- 
time academic career, I was invited to be external examiner for a doctoral thesis 
examining the place and the role of women and eunuchs in Byzantine court life. 
As you may know, Byzantine society and culture were organized in such a way 
that the Emperor and his court (or her court, because there were ne ay 
powerful Byzantine empresses) was regarded as an earthly copy of the heavenly 
court of God. In fact, the Emperor, as both head of state and head of the church, 
was revered as God’s personal representative on earth. Many of the elaborate 
court rituals surrounding the Emperor’s person morphed into some of the colourful 
liturgical elements of the Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic traditions. The 
student’s argument, with regard to eunuchs, was that, as with the role that angels 
play as messengers in the heavenly court, eunuchs performed a similar role in the 
earthly court. They were intermediaries and messengers between heaven and 
earth—divine civil servants, as it were. Their ambiguous sexuality was not foreign 
to this. As with angels, who tend to be regarded as androgynous, eunuchs could 
bridge the sacred and the profane precisely because they were marginal gendered 


creatures. Their very ambivalence was the source of their divine prestige, power 


and influence. Byzantine emperors and empresses didn’t need eunuchs only or 
even primarily as harem keepers (a common myth) but rather because they copied 
and re-created the work of angels, and eunuchs shared in the transcendent nature of 
angels. Though seen as “imperfect” or “incomplete” bodies, eunuchs possessed, in 
a way, glorified bodies. It was this very “imperfection” that made them so perfect. 
In our conversation this morning, I would like to sketch out for you the 
contours of a spirituality of the exiled body—for, as with Byzantine eunuchs, I 
want to suggest that it is our marginal, exiled bodies that constitute the wellspring 
of our religious life, and ultimately of our spiritual power. I will turn first to 
scripture—more specifically the Book of Acts—and to that marvelous and 
somewhat puzzling story of the Ethiopian eunuch. It is one of my favourite texts; 
actually, it is how I often frame my own sense of calling. I am not doing anything 
new here, for the Ethiopian eunuch has already been reclaimed by several queer 
religious thinkers as a positive biblical model for LGBTQ persons. But I want us 
to be deliberate and proud about this claiming. My second figure—whom I called. 
“a eunuch for the sake of the kingdom” last night—is the well-known spiritual 
writer Henri Nouwen. As you may know, Nouwen was a celibate Catholic priest 
who struggled throughout his life with his homosexuality, and who left us some 
interesting, though partial, musings about what this might mean in terms of an 


embodied spirituality. I shall try to suggest further avenues of possible inquiry. 


La rencontre entre Philippe et ’eunuque éthiopien dans le huitiéme chapitre 
des Actes des apdétres constitue un des passages les plus extraordinaires des saintes 
écritures. Cette histoire est remarquable pour plusieurs raisons. Elle est aussi 
pleine de choses inattendus et de rebondissements quelques peu étranges. En 
premier lieu, il y a Philippe lui-méme, a qui un ange dit qu’il doit partir se 
promener sur une route déserte, et qui, a la fin de histoire, disparait d’une facon 
assez bizarre, comme s’il s’évaporait soudainement dans l’air. Il y a ce personnage 
central assez haut en couleur: l’eunuque éthiopien, un homme de pouvoir et un 
intellectuel, un marginal de par son ethnicité et sa sexualité. Et il y a aussi la 
rapidité avec laquelle l’action de Vhistoire se déroule—rencontre inattendue, 
discussion intense, et baptéme presqu’instantané. Ce qui est malheureux, c’est 
qu’aprés, l’eunuque disparait des écritures. Je me suis toujours demandé ce qu’il 
était devenu, et ce qu’il a dit 4 son retour 4 cette reine pour qui il travaillait. 

Dans la tradition, l’eunuque éthiopien est souvent vu comme étant le premier 
non-juif a se convertir a la nouvelle foi chrétienne et donc le fondateur de l’église 
éthiopienne, ce qui n’est peut-étre pas tout a fait juste. Remarquez qu’ il était allé 
en pélerinage a Jérusalem, et qu'il lisait le prophéte Isaie 4 son retour, assis dans 
son carrosse. On peut donc présumer qu’ il était, sinon de tradition juive, tout de 
méme quelqu’un d’assez familier avec cette tradition, et peut-étre méme quelqu’un 


qui pensait sérieusement a s’y convertir. Sans doute, l’auteur des Actes des apétres 


le voyait comme un africain, quelqu’un qui venait d’un endroit éloigné, un étranger 
aux coutumes de Moyen-Orient. Mais je crois qu’il faut regarder ailleurs pour 
comprendre la portée symbolique et théologique de l’eunuque éthiopien, et que 
c’est précisément dans sa marginalité que se trouve son importance et sa vraie 
signification pour nous, chrétiens LGBT d’aujourd’ hui. 

Selon la tradition juive, un eunuque était un étre incomplet, et quelqu’un qui 
était aussi rituellement impur. Dans le Deutéronome, il est strictement interdit 
pour un eunuque de faire partie de l’assemblée d’Israél se réunissant en la présence 
de Yahvé dans le Temple. L’eunuque était donc définitivement exclu de la vie 
religieuse du peuple juif. Il était un étre indésirable, précisément parce qu’ il était 
pergu comme un étre marginal, quelqu’un de hors-normes en rapport avec le genre 
et la sexualité: non pas une femme, mais pas tout-a-fait un homme non plus. Un 
étre « entre les deux, » quelqu’un de pas assez conforme aux normes rigides de la 
différenciation. 

The Ethiopian eunuch is an outsider—an abject creature on several counts. 
He is, most obviously, a sexual outsider, but also, in the contexts of the Jewish 
faith and the emerging Christian one, an ethnic outsider, a religious outsider, even 
a class outsider. In sum, he is an exile. There are a number of noteworthy points 
in this scriptural story, some of which I alluded to in my earlier comments. Let me 


touch upon two others. There is, in the first instance, the apostle Philip and what 


he represents. Philip has just returned from a very successful missionary trip to 
Samaria, and he is guided by the Spirit, for no immediately obvious reason, to take 
the wilderness road that goes south from Jerusalem. On that-road, he encounters a 
eunuch—someone he, as a devout Jew, would not normally consort with. Recall 
that Deuteronomy 23:1 reads as follows: “No one whose testicles are crushed or 
whose penis is cut off shall be admitted to the assembly of the Lord.” Not only 
does Philip respond with faith to the call; he also dares to move quite boldly well 
beyond the Jewish ritual prohibitions against eunuchs by actually interacting with 
one. Philip dramatically challenges orthodox views of who is or is not considered 
acceptable in God’s sight. He effectively moves and redraws the theological lines 
around what constitutes the inside, or the holy, versus the outside, or the apparently 
non-holy., hn na Leen f Mtb day A. Aw Yardy Lye ge 
The second point is the effusive expression of the Ethiopian eunuch’s joy as 
he goes on his way after his baptism and Philip’s mysterious disappearance. Gay 
psychotherapist and former Jesuit priest John J. McNeill writes: “The eunuch rides 
into history “full of joy.” I like to think of this eunuch as the first baptized gay 
Christian. It should be obvious that we are dealing here not just with the story of 
an individual. The symbolism of the passage is quite obvious. The Holy Spirit 
takes the initiative in leading the new Christian community to include among its 


members those who were excluded for sexual reasons from the Old Testament 


community. Now that the Messiah has come, there no longer is a need for every 
member of that community to procreate in the hope of fathering the Messiah.” 

The experience of marginality, of shame and of abjection—of having 
one’s heart and soul shifted and broken because of who and what one is——are 
essential elements of a genuine and liberating spirituality of exile. Sadness is also 
a significant part of this process. Walter Brueggemann talks of the de-centering of 
Christianity in our modern world in terms of “communities of honest sadness.” He 
writes: “Exiles must grieve their loss and express their resentful sadness about 
what was and now is not and will never be again.” This necessary and lingering 
sadness associated with the experience of exile, however, is also a source of hope. 
Hear what Isaiah 56 prophesizes about eunuchs: “For thus says the Lord: To the 
eunuchs who keep my Sabbaths, who choose the things that please me and hold 
fast my covenant, I will give, in my house and within my walls, a monument and a 
name better than sons and daughters; I will give them an everlasting name that 
shall not be cut off.” Now, you know that this passage from Isaiah 56 was 
probably not totally foreign to our Ethiopian eunuch, because it is found not very 
far from the very passage from Isaiah 53 that the Ethiopian eunuch was, in fact, 
pondering when he met Philip. I would like to believe that the Ethiopian eunuch 
had read ahead, and that he knew that he and others like him would become, not 


just exiles, but the very daughters and sons of God, their names a glorious legacy. 


Perhaps you will now engage in a bit of exegetical fantasy with me, a sort of 
exercise in theological imagining. Let’s see if we can put ourselves in the place of 
this Ethiopian eunuch. How might this marginal sexual being, this newly-baptized 
Christian, have lived out his call to ministry? How might he have witnessed, in 
community, to the power of his experience with Philip? I will speak in the first- 
person voice. You may want to close your eyes, and fill in some of the more 
colourful details as you are listening. 

“Tt was sort of strange for Philip to disappear that way. One minute, he’s 
here; the next, he’s nowhere to be found. I’m not that credulous to believe in him 
having been “taken up,” as they say, but it was still a bit unsettling suddenly to find 
myself all alone with my bodyguards on that dreary Jerusalem road, soaking wet. 
Good thing we were only a day’s journey or so from home. 

“T still can’t begin to fathom exactly what happened. I’m not Jewish, but I 
feel strongly attracted to the ethical principles and teachings of that minority faith. 
Yet they don’t really accept people like me—half- or incomplete men, I mean. For 
that is what I am. You might as well know, in case you decide you don’t want to 
hear any more. I’m what they call a eunuch. Lots of people don’t like eunuchs. 
They think we’re strange: betwixt and between; not quite one or the other. I often 
wonder if transgendered people in your time might not be seen the same way. Just 


how and why I became a eunuch is a whole other story for another day, but, as a 


eunuch, I’m considered impure according to the Holy Book of the Jews. I do feel, 
however, that their religion speaks to me. 

“So, here I was, minding my own business, protected by my strapping 
guards, on my way back home to my queen and my job, and reading one of their 
prophets, the one called Isaiah, when out of nowhere appears this half-crazed man 
yelling after my charioteer to stop. I mean, really! At first, I thought he was a 
highway brigand. And then this complete stranger asks me the most bizarre of 
questions: if I understand what I’m reading? I almost told him it was none of his 
damn business. But the fact is that I didn’t understand, and something moved me 
to tell him so. He then proceeds to tell me this most amazing story about the life 
and death—and, believe it or not, the resurrection—of this man they call Jesus of 
Nazareth. It all sounded slightly surreal, but, strangely enough, it also made lots of 
sense. I think I’ve been looking for this Jesus my entire life. Philip said that he 
accepts everyone, even me, and that genuinely touched me. I’m not used to being 
accepted for who I really am, only tolerated at best. I disturb too many categories. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I asked to be baptized, as they call it. It’s 
how you are initiated into their faith. It just so happened that there was a rather 
large pond by the side of the road. Talk about my lucky day! So Philip soaks me, 
and then he disappears into thin air. It took me a while to realize it, because 


something really strange happened after I came out of the water. I was so happy 


that I was totally oblivious to everything and everyone around me. A deep joy 
seemed to have invaded me, and it’s been like that since my return home, almost 
six months ago. 

“As a court eunuch, I know that I’m in a relatively privileged and rather 
comfortable position. But not always. There are many people around here who 
consider me an imperfect human being, because I don’t have “what makes a man a 
man,” as they like to say. Well, I know that’s all a state of mind. Ever since my 
baptism by Philip, I have acquired a much more confident sense of myself. Not 
only am I a Jesus-follower, a new believer, but I very much sense that who I am as 
a eunuch is somehow intimately tied to what I am called to do here as a believer at 
the court of the Ethiopian queen. I have started meeting with some of my fellow 
eunuchs at court, as well as with selected friends, to share with them what Philip 
taught me. They seem quite intrigued, always asking me questions about who this 
Jesus was and what he did. They still have a hard time believing that he liked 
people like us. 

“I haven’t yet told you this, but I was dismissed from my position last 
week—trumped up charges of financial impropriety. Me, who was always so 
scrupulous! But the truly amazing thing is that I finally feel liberated. All that top- 
level financial management was making me feel slightly dirty. One of the things 


this Jesus said was about the poor entering his kingdom, about them being the 
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ultimate winners. Makes you think about your priorities. I must admit that it’s 
difficult not being at the centre of power any more. I feel like even more of an 
outcast, more on the margins of things than I normally did. The losses are not easy 
to carry; I also feel like an exile in my own land. But then again, I never truly was 
part of “them,” because they never really saw me as fully human, only a funny 
caricature—something, occasionally someone, less than them. I know they want 
me to feel ashamed. It’s strange, but that shame has in fact become the source of 
my pride. Is that what they mean by being saved, I wonder? 

“So now, though I’m not really poor, I still am careful. Our little group that 
meets to talk about Jesus keeps growing ever so slowly, but it’s steady progress. 
Some of my fellow believers have experienced losses comparable to mine; some, 
more. We meet; we pray; we talk; we support each other; we share a meal. Every 
now and then, we might baptize a new member. Just the other day, the others 
decided that we needed a leader, and they insisted on choosing me. I didn’t really 
think we needed a leader, and J told them so. From my perspective, all of us are 
equal. All of us are leaders. But they said that was impractical. So now, as I see 
it, I lead leaders. Something seems to be happening. Rumour has it that the queen 
is suspicious of us. She’s being told that we’re disloyal and subversive. For now, 
however, I resolutely hold on to the memory of my short time with Philip. He was 


the first to see me for what I really am—him, and this Jesus person.” 
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If your eyes are already closed, keep them that way. If you haven’t already 
put yourself in the place of the Ethiopian eunuch, do so now. You are the one 
talking, the one whose life this is. You are the one who needs to worry about what 
might happen next. What do you think will, in fact, happen? Will you live out 
your life with your small community of believers, eager and committed, or might 
you be called to become a martyr? There were Christian martyrs who were also 
same-sex loving persons, but the church has erased this. How do you feel having 
been at the pinnacle of secular power, suddenly finding yourself a persona non 
grata in your own culture, removed from the centre of the action? Many of our 
foremothers and forefathers encountered this same harsh reality in their own lives, 
but we don’t always remember them as we should. What does it mean to you to be 
a eunuch? How do you see yourself as a sexual being? Incomplete and somehow 
broken, or as the recipient of some special grace or blessing? You say that you feel 
like an exile in your own land. What does that feel like? Might that be a good 
thing? Is it a liberating experience, or rather a depressing one? Does it make you 
sad, or is it rather a source of some strange and inexplicable sort of elation? 
Distancing yourself slightly from this theological fantasy, what other parallels 
might you see between your own life and that of the Ethiopian eunuch? Is your 
faith as confident and as spontaneous as his? Do you see yourself riding off into 


history “full of joy,” as he did? Who is the Ethiopian eunuch today? Us, here? 
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Ecoutez et priez avec moi cette priére que l’eunuque éthiopien aurait pu dire: 

Toi qui es sans nom, source de toute beauté et de tout ce qui est bon; 

Toi qui as créé ce monde que nous habitons avec joie et reconnaissance ; 

Force de nos vies et espoir de nos cceurs; 

Viens a mon secours. 

Je suis seul; je suis exclu; je suis exilé de mon propre pays. 

Je sais que tu m’as créé comme je suis, et que tu m’aimes comme je suis. 

Tu m’as donné les désirs et les espoirs qui habitent mon corps et mon dame. 

Ces désirs et ces espoirs pour mon semblable sont le reflet de ton amour et 
de ta bienveillance. 

Toi seul me donne ce qui est bon et nécessaire pour moi. 

Toi seul me comble et me soutient. 

Laisse-moi me cacher dans le creux de tes bras, a la fois tendres et forts; 

Appelle-moi ton bien-aimé. 

Protege tous les membres de ma belle et grande communauté, en cette terre 
ou nous sommes encore trop souvent jugés sans étre connus ; 

Protége surtout nos jeunes, qu’ils et qu’elles aient la chance de se découvrir 
et de s’aimer comme il se doit. 

Nous sommes tes enfants, aimés d’un amour sans bornes. 


Je ne suis pas incomplet, car tu me completes; pas exilé, car tu es ma patrie. 
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What might the Ethiopian eunuch teach us about a spirituality of the exiled 
body? I will call it wholeness in brokenness. However it may have happened, 
there is no doubt that a eunuch’s body is a body simultaneously “less than, yet 
also so much more than.” This is a paradox. At one level, the eunuch’s body, as 
a theological symbol, pushes the boundaries of the mainstream, particularly around 
norms of gender and sexuality. It introduces malleability and heterogeneity as 
legitimate theological and spiritual categories, unexpected places where we can 
encounter the transcendent. As an LGBTQ theological symbol, the Ethiopian 
eunuch privileges us. I will say it again: it privileges us. I do not mean this in an 
exclusionary or closed way, but as a sign of our election. In the story, the Spirit 
leads Philip to defy his own religious and denominational prohibitions, and the 
apostle welcomes the eunuch’s ritually problematic and subversive body into the 
emerging Christian community. What does this say? That ritually problematic and 
subversive bodies—bodies standing outside the wider religious and cultural world, 
bodies standing on its margins—belong there. They are, in fact, constitutive of the 
Christian community. And something else is being said: that there is no such thing 
as a broken, incomplete, inadequate, unfinished or defective Christian body. All 
bodies are complete in Christ. Did the Ethiopian eunuch stop and worry about 
whether his body was acceptable? The story does not say. But if he did, it was a 


transitory thing, for he ended up jumping with joy, beautifully broken body and all. 
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pTauote Real spiritual life, I became aware, is an enfleshed life calling for a 


new spirituality of the body. To believe in the Incarnation—that God becomes 
flesh—is to realize that God enters into the body, so that if you touch a body, ina 
way you touch the divine life. There is no divine life outside the body because 
God decided to become one of us. (...) There is so much more to say about 
embodied spirituality and the discipline of the body, but I do not yet have the 
words; I have only questions and a new direction. Yet, deep within myself, I feel 
that something new wants to be born... (...) What does it mean to be faithful to my 
vocation? Does it require that I be consistent with my earlier way of living or 
thinking, or does it ask for the courage to move in new directions, even when doing 
so may be disappointing for some people? (...) How can I bring my body home? 
How best to deal with my need for intimacy and affection as a celibate priest? (...) 
The body in its beauty and elegance expresses the spirit of love, friendship, and 
community, and the spirit never leaves the here and now of the body.” (SD 149-52) 
And again I quote: “I want to talk about the body, sort of a scary thing for 
me to talk about. What I have learned here is that the body is indeed not just a 
metaphor; yet I have lived the body very much as a metaphor and I’m increasingly 
afraid to live it as a reality, as a real place of being. I know that I have to discover 
what it really means to be a body, to be in the body, to be incarnate. I need to learn 


to be at home in myself, a temple of the Spirit, and therefore fully intimate with 
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God, at home in my home where God dwells. At this [AIDS] conference I’ve 
become aware of the incredible beauty of the body. This whole pandemic has 
asked us to look into the innermost and most intimate places of our bodies, all the 
way into the cell structures, and really see this incredible, mysterious work of 
God.” (WP 191) 

If you are familiar with contemporary spiritual writing, you may have 
recognized the words of Henri Nouwen, Dutch Catholic priest and one of the most 
prolific and ecumenical of all spiritual writers of the 20" century. Nouwen died in 
1996 at the young age of sixty-four. He was also a gay man; close friends knew 
this, but he himself never came out publicly. 

Newman’s popularity was absolutely amazing. He spent most of his years 
on the lecture and retreat circuits, though he worked in one of Jean Vanier’s Arche 
communities north of Toronto in the closing decade of his life. Henri Nouwen is, 
of course, best known for his highly influential 1972 book, The Wounded Healer, a 
paradigm that still informs a great deal of what we do in pastoral care. In his work 
on spiritual direction, Nouwen identified three categories of spiritual discipline: 
heart, or prayer; book, or scripture; and church, or community. Near the end of his 
life, he was struggling with fleshing out a fourth spiritual discipline: the body. In 
large measure, this stemmed from his own struggles with his sexual attractions for 


other men. Nouwen was celibate—a eunuch for the sake of the kingdom, as it 
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were. When he talks or writes about the body as a spiritual discipline, he does not 
mean the traditional things we might think of such as mortification of the flesh, 
fasting or the like. This is a far more dynamic concept, centred very much on the 
incarnation, and bringing in the idea of sexuality as a form of spiritual work. But 
this remains underdeveloped in Nouwen’s work, for it was a later insight, one that 
emerged from his own sexual questioning and awakening. 

How can I bring my body home? 

The question really has to do with integration, with bridging the gap between 
our experience as embodied creatures and our sense of comfort with who we are as 
a child of the Most High. For Henri Nouwen, this was not easy. If you read stories 
of his life (I recommend Wounded Prophet by Michael Ford), you are struck by 
how unorganized, volatile and cantankerous—but most of all, insecure—Nouwen 
could be. He was always doubting whether people liked him or not, despite his 
excessive and almost crippling generosity. He was also torn between his vow of 
celibacy as a Catholic priest and his sense of himself as a gay man. Michael Ford 
writes: “The call to priesthood seems to have been complemented by a remarkable 
early awareness of Nouwen’s own sexuality. He later said that he was just six 
years old when he first realized that he had a homosexual orientation. It is not 
without significance that his deep feelings of being set apart by God for a life of 


service in the church appear to have emerged at the same time as he was 
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discovering something about the nature of his self-identity. But it was only toward 
the end of his life that he accepted the extent to which spirituality and sexuality 
were interconnected.” (WP 73-4) Ford says something quite important here: that, 
for Nouwen, a vocation to service and a sense of his sexuality were cut from the 
same cloth; that, in a way, they were mutually dependent one upon the other. I 
believe this notion is central to the experience of spirituality of LGBTQ persons; I 
would even think that it rings true in the lives of a fair number of us here in this 
room. It certainly is the case for me. My calling to ordained ministry—or my 
sense of myself as a Christian—is not distinct or removed from my identity as a 
gay man. If anything, they are mutually interdependent. Nouwen asked the 
question “How can I bring my body home?” because, for him, this was still a work 
in progress. He still felt alienated, and perhaps, had he lived, and been successful 
in accepting himself as he truly was, he would have cherished the wisdom of his 
early insight as a child, and left us with much to think about. For queer people, the 
idea of the body being a form of spiritual discipline—a place of spiritual insight— 
is not all that unusual given how our bodies, and the ways others respond to them, 
whether for good or bad, are so important in the formation of our identities and our 
communities. Borrowing from Jung, Nouwen once claimed that LGBT persons 
have “a unique vocation in the Christian community.” The great mystic Teresa of 


Avila also says that the journey to God is a journey into self-knowledge. Self- 
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knowledge, and knowledge of the body, is undoubtedly something that LGBTQ 
persons are skilled at. It is, in fact, necessary for our survival. A spirituality of the 
exiled body means being able to “bring the body home,” to see the body—and to 
celebrate the body—as the place we are spoken to from the depths of God’s own 
love. 

I like the way Michael Fox puts it in the conclusion to his portrait of Henri 
Nouwen, as though he were talking directly to Nouwen himself: “You have never 
felt completely safe in your body. But God wants to love you in all that you are, 
spirit and body. Increasingly, you have come to see your body as an enemy that 
has to be conquered. But God wants you to befriend your body so that it can be 
made ready for the Resurrection. When you do not fully own your body, you 
cannot claim it for an everlasting life. 

“How then do you bring your body home? By letting it participate in your 
deepest desire to receive and offer love. Your body needs to be held and to hold, 
to be touched and to touch. None of these needs is to be despised, denied or 
repressed. But you have to keep searching for your body’s deeper need, the need 
for genuine love. Every time you are able to go beyond the body’s superficial 
desires for love, you are bringing your body home and moving toward integration 
and unity.” (WP 207) I would have only one caveat: Do not despise the body’s 


superficial desires for love, for it is often here that the divine voice speaks most 
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melodiously. It is often here that we, same-sex loving persons, can begin to grasp 
the contours of a bodily spirituality, as hazy and as unformed as it may be at first. 
La spiritualité de l’exil est une spiritualité de formation, une spiritualité qui 
demeure encore ouverte et inachevée. En réalité, toute spiritualité demeure ouverte 
a la dimension du corps, car elle n’est jamais compléte en soi. Comment le corps 
peut-il donc étre garant de la spiritualité ? Dans la tradition chrétienne, il faut bien 
l’admettre, le corps humain n’est-il pas vu et aborder d’abord et avant tout comme 
un empéchement a |’éveil spirituel, comme une sorte de fardeau? II y a, dans notre 
histoire, de multiples exemples de ce genre de dédain du corps. Une des choses 
importantes que nos communautés LGBT nous ont appris a travers nos luttes et nos 
accomplissements, c’est que le corps n’est pas, en soi, un empéchement 4 la vie 
spirituelle, qu’il n’est pas le piége que I’on pense, et que l’on ne peut faire ce que 
l’on fait sans le corps. Les personnes gais, lesbiennes et transgenres sont donc des 
prophétes du corps, car ils et elles nous présentent une vision différente du corps— 
plus inclusive, plus positive, moins dualiste et donc aliénante. Nous oublions trop 
souvent les implications radicales du mystére de l’incarnation. Oui, Dieu a choisi 
@habiter parmi nous, en prenant forme dans la chair humaine. Oui, cette chair est 
donc bonne et nécessaire a l’éveil spirituel. Cela ne peut s’accomplir autrement. 
Mais |’incarnation implique aussi que les désirs du corps—ses fantasmes, envies et 


jouissances—sont des lieux d’une rencontre avec |’au-dela. wie - ott StL 
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How are you—how are we—coming out of exile? It’s a question that I’m 
not quite sure about. You may remember from my talk last night that I questioned 
whether leaving exile—that is, becoming more mainstream as communities—is 
necessarily something to be desired at all costs. There are many, many signs of 
LGBTQ people becoming more accepted in our broader culture, and that is all 
very, very good indeed. The list is impressive: same-sex marriage, adoption rights, 
protection under human rights codes, a greater awareness of the pressing need to 
support our LGBTQ youth, ordination in a variety of churches, and more. But 
does this mean that exile should no longer be constitutive of the ways we see 
ourselves, or want to? Does this mean that we don’t have something special, by 
virtue of our marginality and difference, that we want to cherish and protect? Does 
this mean that we should be “like all the others,” that we have to adopt the values 
and perspectives of hetero-normative society? I would hope not, but sometimes I 
think that’s what we mean by coming out of exile. 

For a very long time, I was against same-sex marriage. It was one of those 
typically academic kinds of positions: marriage as an institution is passé; why 
should gays and lesbians want to copy heterosexuals; we certainly don’t need 
marriage to make us socially and sexually more respectable. Even to this day— 
with all due respect, of course—I cringe when I hear same-sex couples refer to 


their partners as their husband or wife, because, to me, that’s simply copying the 
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language and world-view of the majority who has oppressed us for so long. My 
partner of thirty years wanted to get married, but I held back. As I saw it, I was 
being principled. And then, Stephen Harper said he was going to put the question 
to an open vote in parliament (it didn’t pass, thankfully), and I got really pissed off. 
Suddenly, much to my consternation and his, I was down on one knee proposing to 
my partner. I wasn’t going to let Harper do this to me, and, even if my marriage 
had been invalidated, I was going to show him what I thought of his homophobic 
nonsense. So, there! 

Now, you may think me a bit of a chameleon, but actually not. I was really 
being coherent. As defiant as I was about the principle of same-sex marriage in the 
first place, I was being equally defiant about it possibly being taken away. And I 
guess that’s what I mean when I question our desire to leave the existential state of 
exile behind us. Are we becoming less defiant? Are we dulling our edge? Are we 
wanting too much to be in a place of excessive comfort? And is that really where 
the gospel is calling us to be? 

Let’s think a bit further about this: defiance as a spiritual discipline, and, 
moreover, one particularly suited to exiles. Scripture and the history of our 
tradition are replete with examples of this, starting with Jesus himself. LGBT 
persons throughout the ages have had to be defiant simply as a matter of survival, 


and let’s not forget that silence can itself be a form of defiance and subversion. 4 
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-and-subversien- In a way, the Ethiopian eunuch had to be defiant; otherwise, he 
would have simply gone on his merry way, undisturbed yet unchanged. Henri 
Nouwen had to be defiant. Though he was hesitant to map out the exact contours 
of what he saw as an emerging spirituality of the body, he still was not shy of 
calling attention to it. Defiance is not, of course, a comfortable place to be. It is 
full of uncertainty and risk, of stumbling yet also of bravery. It is the measure of 
what we are—or, at least, of what we could become. And so I say: let us not seek 
too much to leave our exile—and, if we do—let us not leave behind those special 
qualities which made us exiles in the first place. 

The nice thing about having written books is that you can quote yourself. 

You think you’ ve said it all so much better years ago. Mind you/I try not to do 

that too often; it can be slightly tacky. But please allow me to : tacky just this 

once—for I did, believe, and in all humility, say something’ quite woil.a littté over 

: decade a0, and I would like to shart with you this morning. 

In 2000, as an independent scholar, I published my first book entitled Out on 

Holy Ground. Meditations on Gay Men’s Spirituality. The title is quite obviously 

borrowed from the image of Moses and the burning bush. The book was an early 

attempt on my part to look at various aspects of gay male culture from a religious 
perspective. I wanted to argue that there are parts of our lives as gay men that can 


truly be seen as spiritual. 
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I iNerétote share with you a few brief paragraphs from the closing sections 
of the book. First, from the afterword: 

“Because I am a child of the boomer generation and of Stonewall, identity is 
undoubtedly more important to me than it is to my younger queer brothers and 
sisters, in large part because it was all we had to affirm our difference and all we 
needed to live it out. My final words are therefore ones of conciliation and of 
hope, but also of warning. The conciliation and the hope emerge from a belief in 
the absolute necessity of dialogue and care for one another, regardless of 
generational alliances. [And here, I am now thinking especially of our LGBTQ 
youth.] If we refuse, we are doomed, for the majority will not be vigilant on our 
behalf. We need to respect our gay ancestors, those whose courage has made our 
pride almost trendy. The warning is a spiritual one: let us never lose respect for the 
sacredness of our passion and the beauty of our calling, for then we will have truly 
sinned against nature.” (OHG 124) 

And now from the concluding chapter: 

“Is there a future for gay spirituality? The question is more than rhetorical. 
As long as there are gay men trying to make sense of their position of marginality 
in the world, there will be some form of gay spiritual expression, for it is a 
compelling necessity imposed on us by force and by circumstance. I suggested in 


an earlier chapter that gay writers have generally approached the problem of the 
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sacred in gay lives in one of four broad ways: by providing counter-interpretations 
of commonly accepted theological or historical facts (the apologetic mode), by 
offering paradigms of positive psycho-spiritual health (the therapeutic mode), by 
suggesting ethical parameters for gay men’s relations with the world and with one 
another (the ecological mode), and by reflecting critically on the individual 
religious upbringing and experience of gay men (the autobiographical mode). Ona 
considerably smaller scale, each one of us, in the depths of his own soul, engages 
in these four “spiritual exercises,” [to borrow a term from Ignatius of Loyola] for 
each one of us must struggle with what it means to be gay in this time and in this 
place. When you think about it, each one of us is really ail of us. 

“What is exciting and not at all problematic about gay spirituality is that the 
outcast, the pervert, has finally entered the holy of holies and has dared to call his 
god “queer.” And of that, we can all be justifiably proud and grateful. It calls for a 
celebration.” (OHG 119-20) 

I keep referring to gay men, because I am one of them. But I think we could 
substitute any of the words from our LGBTQ acronym, and it would work equally 
well. 

I have quoted these passages because they touch upon two things I wanted to 
end with this morning: vigilance and celebration. Both, in fact, constitute spiritual 


positions, ways for us to value and honour our exile experience. 
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In my life, I have been called “une tapette” and “un fif.” In all our lives, we 
have been called faggots, queer, wimps, dykes, sissies and tomboys, trannies and 
switch-hitters. All of us have had to navigate the myriad of contradictions and 
pressures that constitute our beautiful queer lives. All of us have chosen to see our 
faith and our sexual selves as seamless wholes, some in churches and communities 
still struggling to understand and accept our unique gifts. Through our vigilance 
and our stubbornness, we have survived. That does indeed call for a celebration. 
Break out the feather boas; polish the leather; bring out the dancing boys moh es 
girls... and even the cuddly bears! We have been in exile, and exile we will know 
no more. We are on our way back from one Promised Land, to another even more 
lush and overflowing with the rich promise of milk and honey. Balm for queer 
souls; medicine for queer sores. 

I say to you: remember, never lose sight. Remember those sodomites and 
witches hollering from fiery graves, those girls and boys shoved violently into 
airless lockers, those men forced to wear the pink sign of death, those women- 
loving women having to marry conveniently, those gender-benders castrated and 
cast away. Remember the martyrs. Remember. They will always be with us. 

Celebrate the martyrs, for each is “bone of our bones, and flesh of our flesh.” 
We must come out of exile together. Their memory must t linger. it must fire our 


imagination, sustain our hope, sharpen our gratitude; above all, Pgh us deeply. 
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